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Summary 

In January 2009, the outgoing Bush Administration escalated a long-running dispute with the 
European Union (EU) over its refusal to accept imports of U.S. poultry processed with certain 
pathogen reduction treatments (PRTs). Bush officials requested World Trade Organization (WTO) 
consultations with the EU on the matter, a prerequisite first step toward the establishment of a 
formal WTO dispute settlement panel. The U.S. poultry industry supported the WTO filing by the 
U.S. Trade Representative (USTR) and encouraged the Obama Administration to continue to 
pursue the case. 

PRTs are antimicrobial rinses — including chlorine dioxide, acidified sodium chlorite, trisodium 
phosphate, and peroxyacids, among others — that have been approved by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USD A) for use in poultry processing to reduce the amount of microbes on meat. 
Meat and poultry products processed with PRTs are judged safe by the United States and also by 
European food safety authorities. Nevertheless, the EU prohibits the use of PRTs and the 
importation of poultry treated with these substances. The EU generally opposes such chemical 
interventions and believes that stronger sanitary practices during production and processing are 
more appropriate for pathogen control than what it views as U.S. overreliance on PRTs. 

As PRTs are widely used in U.S. poultry processing, the EU’s ban on their use effectively 
prohibits U.S. poultry meat from entering EU countries. Prior to 1997, when the prohibition took 
effect, U.S. exports of broiler and turkey meat to the 15 countries that then constituted the EU 
totaled nearly 38,000 metric tons (MT), valued at $58 million. In 2011, U.S. exports to the same 
15 countries were reported to be nearly 9,000 MT, valued at $13 million. USDA analysts believe 
that almost all of these U.S. exports represent “transshipments,” meaning that Europe is not the 
intended final destination and that virtually no U.S. poultry meat is being purchased for the EU 
market. Now that the EU consists of 27 countries, it currently imports worldwide about $500 
million of fresh, chilled, and frozen poultry meat annually (excluding intra-EU trade), most of 
which is supplied by Brazil and other Latin American countries. Some estimate the U.S. loss of 
the EU poultry market at between $200 million and $300 million annually. Still, other foreign 
buyers continue to make the United States the second-largest exporter of poultry meat in the 
world, after Brazil. 

Despite initial consultations between the United States and the EU, in October 2009, the USTR 
asked the WTO to establish a dispute settlement panel regarding the EU restrictions on imports of 
U.S. poultry. The United States has asked the panel to review whether the EU’s ban on the import 
and marketing of poultry meat and poultry meat products processed with PRTs violates the EU’s 
WTO obligations. USTR claims that PRTs are judged safe by U.S. and other public health 
authorities, citing European scientific opinions indicating that PRTs pose no risk to human health. 
The latest scientific opinion of the European Food Safety Authority (EFSA) states that “chemical 
substances in poultry are unlikely to pose an immediate or acute health risk for consumers.” In 
addition, in 2011, the international food safety organization Codex Alimentarius Commission 
(Codex) issued guidelines for the control of Campylobacter and Salmonella in chicken meat that 
covers the use of certain hazard-based control measures, including acidified sodium chlorite and 
trisodium phosphate, among other rinses and oxidants. Some believe the Codex guidelines should 
effectively resolve concerns about the use of these substances in poultry processing. Nevertheless, 
USTR and the U.S. poultry industry remain actively engaged in this case, and the United States 
and EU continue to maintain widely divergent views not only on the poultry issue but on some 
aspects of their basic approach to food safety regulation. 
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Overview 

In January 2009, the outgoing Bush Administration escalated a long-running dispute with the 
European Union (EU) over its refusal to accept imports of U.S. poultry treated with certain 
pathogen reduction treatments (PRTs). PRTs are antimicrobial rinses that have been approved for 
use by the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USD A) in poultry production to reduce the amount of 
microbes on meat. Meat and poultry products processed with PRTs are judged safe by the United 
States and also by European food safety authorities. Nevertheless, the EU prohibits the use of 
PRTs and the importation of poultry treated with these substances. The EU generally opposes 
such chemical interventions and asserts that its own poultry producers follow much stricter 
production and processing rules that are more effective in reducing microbiological 
contamination than simply washing products at the end of the process. 

This dispute dates to 1997, when the EU first banned the use of PRTs on poultry, effectively 
shutting out virtually all imports from the United States since then. Such treatments are routinely 
used in U.S. chicken and turkey plants. The United States views the EU ban as a trade barrier that 
is not based on scientific evidence showing that such treatments are harmful. EU interests believe 
that stronger sanitary practices during production and processing are more appropriate for 
pathogen control than what they view as U.S. overreliance on PRTs. 

Bush officials requested World Trade Organization (WTO) consultations with the EU on the 
matter, a prerequisite first step toward the establishment of a formal WTO dispute settlement 
panel. The U.S. poultry industry supported the WTO filing by the U.S. Trade Representative 
(USTR) and encouraged the Obama Administration to continue to pursue the case. The 
Administration and the U.S. poultry industry remain actively engaged in this case. This issue also 
continues to be raised in ongoing trade negotiations between the United States and EU to 
establish a free trade area as part of the Transatlantic Trade and Investment Partnership (TTIP). 



U.S.-EU Poultry Trade 

Trailing only Brazil, the United States is the second-leading exporter of poultry meat (broiler and 
turkey) in the world. Together these two countries account for nearly 70% of all world poultry 
meat exports. 1 Although the U.S. accounts for about one-third of all world poultry trade, virtually 
no U.S. exports go to EU countries, the world’s second-largest importer of poultry meat. The EU 
accounted for about 9% of all world poultry imports in 20 1 1 . 

Prior to 1997, when the EU began to prohibit U.S. poultry because of the PRT rule, U.S. exports 
of broiler and turkey meat to the 15 countries that then constituted the EU were reported to total 
nearly 38,000 metric tons (MT) with a value of $52 million. By 2011, U.S. exports to the same 15 
countries were reported to be nearly 9,000 MT with a value of $13 million. 2 Furthermore, these 
annually reported data likely include “transshipments,” meaning that Europe was not their final 
destination. According to USDA, virtually no U.S. poultry meat is being purchased for 



1 USDA, Livestock and Poultry: World Markets and Trade, October 2012. 

2 Compiled by CRS from data in the U.S. International Trade Commission’s Trade DataWeb database, HTS 0207 
(Meat and Edible Offal of Poultry (Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys and Guineas), Fresh, Chilled or Frozen). 
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consumption in the EU. 3 Moreover, as additional countries have joined the EU, the United States 
has lost markets in Europe. After Bulgaria and Romania joined the EU under the 2007 
enlargement (to 27 countries), total U.S. poultry meat exports to the two countries dropped to 
zero, compared with about 54,000 MT, valued at $34 million, during the prior year. The 27 
countries that now comprise the European Union (EU-27) imported an estimated 175,000 MT of 
fresh, chilled, or frozen poultry meat from outside the EU in 2011, which was valued at $503 
million. 4 Some estimate that the combined effects of the ban and the growth of the EU market 
may have led to $200 million to $300 million in lost U.S. sales annually. 5 



EU Prohibitions on Use of PRTs 

The EU began to prohibit the use of PRTs for both domestic and imported poultry in 1997. Key 
language in the regulations reads, in part, “[fjood business operators shall not use any substance 
other than potable water” — or, when otherwise permitted, “clean water — to remove surface 
contamination from products of animal origin,” unless use of another substance has specifically 
been approved by the EU. 6 

In 2002, the United States asked the EU to approve the use of four PRTs on poultry destined for 
export there. These included chlorine dioxide, acidified sodium chlorate, trisodium phosphate, 
and peroxyacids. Each is approved for use in poultry processing by both USDA and the U.S. 

Food and Drug Administration (FDA). 7 More specifically, after birds are slaughtered and the 
carcasses eviscerated, a USDA inspector examines them for fecal contamination or other 
problems. They then enter a final washing procedure, where the PRTs may be applied, either as a 
spray or wash on the processing line, or as an addition to the water used to lower the carcass 
temperature (the chiller tank). Federal regulations further specify PRT concentration levels and 
other usage requirements. 

Following the U.S. request for use of these four PRTs, several key European opinions on PRT use 
were issued. These opinions helped form the basis for the U.S. request to allow them. For 
example, the European Food Safety Authority (EFSA), in December 2005, adopted an opinion 
that use of the four PRTs under described conditions “does not present any risk to public health” 
but that “the use of antimicrobial solutions does not replace the need for good hygienic practices 
during processing of poultry carcasses, particularly during handling.” A second EFSA opinion 
that month also pointed out that information on one of the substances, peroxyacids, indicated 
limited effectiveness, requiring that specific conditions of use should be defined. 8 



3 CRS communications with USDA staff, February 2, 2009 (FAS) and February 4, 2009 (ERS). 

4 Compiled by CRS from Global Trade Atlas data, HTS 0207 (Meat and Edible Offal of Poultry (Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese, Turkeys and Guineas), Fresh, Chilled or Frozen). Data exclude intra-EU shipments. 

5 “USTR Requests Formal WTO Consultations in EU Poultry Dispute,” Inside U.S. Trade, January 23, 2009. 

6 EC Reg. No. 853/2004, http://eur-lex.europa.eu/LexUriServ/LexUriServ.do?uri=OJ:L:2004:139:0055:0205:EN:PDF. 

7 21 CFR Part 173, Subpart D (‘‘Specific Usage Additives”). See also, for example, FSIS Directive 7120.1, “Safe and 
Suitable Ingredients used in the production of meat, poultry, and egg products,” July 2012; USDA/FSIS, “Guidance on 
Ingredients and Sources of Radiation Used to Reduce Microorganisms on Carcasses, Ground Beef, and Beef 
Trimmings;” and University of Georgia, Cooperative Extension, “Processing Tip: Chlorine is still the most popular 
sanitizer in the poultry industry,” November 2007. 

s Explanatory Memorandum to accompany the EC “Proposal for a Council Regulation implementing Regulation (EC) 
No 853/2004 of the European Parliament and of the Council as regards the use of antimicrobial substances to remove 
(continued...) 
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